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gaoler. Hammond was in Parliament's service, and could give no such oath : with incredible folly (treacherously, as some said) Ashburnham nevertheless told Hammond where the King was, and brought him across to Titchfield. Charles was appalled at this disobedience and folly. "Oh, Jack," he said, " thou hast undone me! " But when Ashburnham offered to retrieve his mistake by going downstairs and killing Hammond, Charles refused to let murder be done.
There was nothing for it but to trust Hammond and hope for the best; that night the party left for Caris-brooke. The King had escaped from one prison to another.1
Meanwhile the war clouds were scudding up. The Northern gentry rose, seizing Berwick and Carlisle. The Welsh Royalists were on the move. The troops occupying London had to shoot at a mob that occupied Westminster, crying, " For God and King Charles! " Kent and Essex were up in arms. Part of the Fleet mutinied and helped the Royalists to seize Deal and Sandown. Hamilton, bitterly opposed by the Scottish clergy and the veterans df Marston Moor, was nevertheless gathering a large army to invade England. King Charles's friends were laying plans to help him escape from Carisbrooke,
1 The curious combination of suspicious circumstances gave rise to the story that Cromwell had engineered the whole business. It is enshrined in the Ode addressed to him by his Mend and admirer, Marvell :
" Twining subtle fears with hope. .,   '                         He wove a net of such a scope
That Charles himself might chase To Carisbrooke's narrow case; That thence the royal actor borne The tragic scaffold might adorn."
The story is only acceptable on the supposition that Ashburnham was in Cromwell's pay. Ashburnham's enemies point out that he was given curiously easy terms when he came to " compound " for his estate with the Commonwealth. Charles was positive that he was a fool, but no traitor,